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Communicated for the Wesleyan Repository: 


AN ADDRESS 


Delivered at the State-House in the ci- 
ty of ‘Urenton, on the 25th day of 
August, 4. D. 1819, before the Bible 
Society of the State of New-Jersey 

By Lucius Horatio Stockton Esq. 


A member thereof, and now pub- 
lished at the request of many who 
heard it. 


Mr President, 


Having been requested by 
some of our fathers and brethren; 
whose wishes I cannot disregard, to 
say a few words on this anniversary 
of our meeting, 1 cannot introduce 
what I have to observe with greater 
propriety, than by ardently invoking 
the assistance of the Father of lights 
and the God of all grace and conso- 
lation, that he would be pleased with 
the blessed influences of the Divine 
Spirit of truth to aid our infirmities, 
and to grant that our assembling to- 
gether may contribute to his glory, 
and the good of our fellow creatures! 

I shall net, as has been usual, con- 
sider it necessary to enlarge on the 
benefits or importance of Bible So- 
cieties ; and this I shall decline for 
many reasons; not merely because 
every thing which I could offer on 
this subject bas been so much better 
said by many before me, but espe- 
ejally because an insensibility to the 
noble and benevolent exertions of 








those who, in Europe and America, 
for many years, have been engaged 
in diffusing the sacred ‘writings a- 
mong such as are spiritually perish- 
ing for want of divine knowledge, 
must proceed from an obliquity of in- 
tellect, or a malice of heart, which 
can be removed only by the almighty 
power of Him who brought from the 
dead our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Nor shall I attempt to portray the 
beauties, or deliver a panegyric on 
the excellency of the holy scriptures. 


This has been often and recently 


done by many whose imperishable 
eloquence was Capable of doing jus- 
tice to the most sublime and elevated 
theme which can charm a mortal ear. 
If the divine simplicity, the inim- 
itable beauty, the transcendent elo- 
quence, the majestic energy, the as- 
tonishing sublimity,:the practical u- 
tility, and the eternal importance of 
the truths displayed in the sacred vo- 
lume, do not irresistibly command 
the attention of perishing sinners, 
who must in a few fleeting days, ap- 
pear before the throne of the great 
sovereign of the universe, to be final- 
ly judged by its awful sanctions, not 
even the voice of one who should 
rise from the dead would be effectual 
to break their spiritual sleep. My 
olject, then, for a few minutes, will 
be to enquire into our preseut pros- 
ects, and seriously to ask whether 
the world at large, and particularly 
those countries with which we are 
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most connected, have received and 
practically improvec those benefits 
which cught ratienally to have been 
derived from the greet and exten- 
sive efforts which, for sone years 
pest, have been made to circulate 
this blessec book ? And if ona celi- 
berate review, we are constrained to 
give a negative answer, I shell at- 
ten pt an explication ef the probable 
causes of our disappointed hopes. 

First then, do the nations amorg 
Which the greatest exertions have 
been made to difiuse the sacred wii- 
tings, indicate a practical and pro- 
portional imprevenent of the reli- 
givus advantages which they have 
enjoyed in the diflusion of scrip tural 
truth. 1} think it will be adn itted by 
all well informed persons that Great 
Britain and the United States of A- 
nevica are the countiies In which 
these efioits have Lecn the mest ex- 
tensively chserved. And what are the 
corresponcent fruits ? 

Cf the people ane government of 
Creat Pritain mary reasons would 
unite in constraining ne to speak en 
this occasion, with peculiar caution, 
charity ang celicacy, and I shall not 
therefore, in any thing which I pro- 
ese to say concerning this great, 
powerful, anc opulent people, rely on 
any sources which may be in the 
slightest degree suspected of undue 
01 hostile jrejudices. Without any 
personal knowledge of that empire, 
but resting on the information de 
rived from authentic and credible 
statements, Iam nevertheless eon- 
strained to observe, that if the united 
testimonies of their own journals and 
magazines, their debates in parlia- 
ment, the relations of their own his- 
torians and most excellent divines of 
the present times, in which I include 
Nevton, Simpson, Wilberforce, and 
Hannah More, have not combined to 
deceive the werld, there is amidst the 
disinterested labors of many piceus 
individuais to cifuse the light of the 
gospel, a lamentable and general pre- 





DIALOGUES. 


valence of iniquity ameng the great 
mass of the people, excessive luxury, 
gross venality, coiuption and Op- 
pression among the great and un- 
sanctified, misery ang sufiering a- 
mong the poos—A pompous and ex. 
pensive monarchy, a haughty and 
grincing aristocracy, an oppressive 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, and afi in- 
fidel, starving and despairing popu- 
Jace, restlained from cpen’ insurrec- 
tion only Ly the terres of an ilitary 
force. ‘The general state of things 
ought to be judged by the practical 
efiects among the great nass of a 
people produced, rather than by the 
virtues, however disinterested, and 
distinguishing of a conparative'y 
few incividuals, 

I am perfectly aware that there 
are now, and always have been, il- 
lustiious men in that country whieh 
gave birth to a ‘Tillotson, a Fenn, a 
Leighton, a Thornton, a Wesley, a 
Vi hitefield, a Mewton, a Loward, 
a Lanway, and a Reynolas, who 
like the righteous Lot, do secretly 
groan, being burthened with the ge- 
neral iniquity, ana contribute what 
nay be in theit power, to arrest its 
progress, but I fear at this period 
their nun: bers are comparatively few, 
and notwithstanding all the praise- 
worthy exertions of the illustrious 
patrons of the Lritish and foreign 
Bible Society, and other charitable 
and religious institutions, I think it 
evident that there isa lanentable pre- 
valence of pride, luxury and vain 
glory anong the great, and of pro- 
fanity, ignorance, licentiousness and 
distress among the poor. 

( To be continued.) 
———. G aia. 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
An Extract of Dialogues betwiat a 
young non who thinks he is called 
to preach, AND Ax old preacher. 
DIALOGUE l. 

Old Preacher. 1 must therefore in- 
sist upon it as a first step, that you 
learn English grammar. 



































DIALOGUES. 


Young Man. T am afraid that if I 
study grammar I shall lose my reli- 
gion, as_ 1 am told that some others 
have done. 

O. P. I suspect that you have 
heard, or might have heard, of more 
who have lost their religion without 
learning grammar than with it. You 
have already acknowledged that 
there are good preachers who did 
not lose their religion by learning 
the rules of speech. 


DIALOGUE 2 


0. P. What progress have you 
made since you commenced your 
grammatical studies ? 

FY, Ji. 
very discouraging. I have almost 
concluded to give up the undertaking, 
for, | cannot remember what | read, 
or fix my mind upon any subject 5; and 
my icelings are like my thoughts: I 
do not enjoy religion much more than 
I do my book : 1 begin now to think 
that | must give up my grammar or 
Jose my religion. 

0. #. The subject is new to you, 
and of course soon tires and exhausts 
you. All the effects of which you 
complain are occasioned by debility. 
Any exercise of body or mind which 
we do not understand, or’ cannot 
comprehend, quickly prostrates our 
strength. Should a gi.nt begin to 
learn letters, he would become as 
weak as a child. In such cases the 
two great sources of stimulous fail 
us; our minds derive no advantage 
from habit or hope ; and thus far our 
minds are really reduced to the con- 
dition of the minds of children. We 
must first learn a rule before we can 
perceive its application. No wonder, 
then, if every thing appears discour- 
aging, if the mind wanders and 
grows listless. Nouns and verbs are 
mysterious things to learners. It is 
perhaps in these discouraging begin- 
nings that some lose their religion, 
and certain good people suppose all 
must lose it. I foresaw the embar- 
Fassment of which you complain, but 


My beginnings have been 
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its degree can only be known by ex- 
perience. ‘Thece are minds so pecu- 
liarly organized that they seein to 
comprehend grammar almost intui- 
tively ; but such examples are rare, 
and it has been proved that great dif- 
ficulties in the outset are not to be in- 
terpreted as evidence of final failure. 
You may now perceive the rea- 
sonableness of proportioning your 
strength to your labor. Many young 
men have ruined their constitutions 
in endeavoring to devote as many 
hours to study as some old students 
of indefatigable minds. But they 
should have taken children for their 
models, and not old students. What 
ever of virtue there may be in fast- 
ing, night-watching, and prayers, 
they will not facilitate your gram- 
matical studies, which can only be 
mastered by slow degrees and patient 
application. 

Y. YM. But will not the loss of so 
much time be sinful? 

O. P. if it is your duty to preach, 
the study cf grammar will prove no 
real loss of time. He who does not 
understand grammar, can hardly \be 
said to know how to read. How, in- 
deed, can we have a critical knewl- 
edge of a composition if we do not 
know the rules by which it is com- 
posed. We may lay it down as a good 
general maxim, that he who iollows 
a profession gains by all the princi- 
ples he learns. ‘The time will not be 
as long as you suppose. Every day 
after you once begin to comprehend, 
the subject will seem to shorten your 
labor almost in a geometrical ratio. 
Each new discovery will place you 
under the excitement of a new plea- 
sure. In this manner your strength 
will revive so fast, that you will be 
in danger of running to an opposite 
extreme, equally dangerous to the 
newly learned. It is to those who are 
conscious only of the first pleasures 
of learning, that these well-known 
lines are applicable : 

“ A little learning 1s a dangerous thing, 
Drink decp,ortaste not the pere: nal spring” 
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Pear it constantly in mind, that 
though you need not be converted in 
order to become a learner, you must 
in all cases become as a little child ; 
not only because you are ignorant, 
but because your manly strength will 
fail you. With your utmost efforts, 
you will not be able to learn much 
more than a child. But rules must be 
committed to memory however slow 
the progress. No undertaking is more 
tesperate than an attempt to work by 
‘ules which must be looked for when 
hey are needed. The learner, who 
an have no recourse to his memory, 
s like Nebuchadnezzer with his 
‘ream, he is at a loss for the thing, 
and the interpretation thereof, 


DIALOGUE III. 


Y. M. lhave followed your instruc- 
tions, and have evidenced, in some 
degree, the truth of your remarks. I 
have been that little child in mental 
weakness Which you described. ‘The 
pleasure I begin to feel from the lit- 
tle insight into elementary learning 
which 1 have obtained, inflames my 
breast with a desire to know every 
thing. 

u. P. As you are pretty well ad- 
vanced in English grammar, I would 
advise you to turn your attention to 
logic. 
¥. M. You do not surely mean that 
I should study Aristotle? 1 thought 
that he and all the schooimen had 
been condemned among the reformed 
since the days of Luther. 

0. P. Vhe dialectics of Aristotle, 
as taught by the schoolmen, are in- 
deed superceded by inductive reason- 
ing ; but logic, as it embraces the 
knowledge of the faculties of the hu 
man mind, is now studied with great 
attention. Logic, in this view of it, 
is a species of self-knowledge, of all 
other the most ditlicult to be obtain- 
ed; for as the eye sees every thing 
but itself, so the mind perceives not 
its own powers. Syllogisms are now 
only regarded as a sort ot inventory 


DIALOGUES. 


of the furniture of fhe human mind, 
and used only in detecting false reaw 
soning ; but no good writer at pre- 
sent employs modes and predica- 
ments, majors and minors, &c. &c, 
Take the following as an example of 
inductive reasoning from Boscovish, 
the mathematician. He is arguing in 
favor of the continuity of motion. It 
is perceived,” says he, ** in every 
kind of motion, since moving bodies 
describe continued lines. The pla- 
nets and comets describe their cour- 
ses in continued lines. The day-light 
comes in with the morning dawn, 
and departs with the evening twi- 
light. ‘The diameter of the sun, by a 


continued motion, ascends above the 


horizon and descends below it. Hea- 
vy bodies projected obliquely perform 
in like manner their motions in con- 
tinued lines ; gravity acts universal 

ly as the square of the distance. In 
all these cases and the motions de- 
pendent on them, the law of continu- 
ity is strictly observed as well in the 
lines described as in the velocities ac- 
quired. Hence in natural motions 
there is nothing angular, but the 
change of direction is always made 
gradually, &c. &c. In short, if we go 
through all nature we find the law of 
continuity strictly adhered to if all 
things be rightly considered ; and it 
may be enough, to challenge a sin- 
gle instance to the contrary, or 
where the continued motion is alto- 
gether undiscoverable from these 
facts.”” Boscovish would infer that 
there are no breaks or leaps in natur- 
al motion, but that the law of conti- 
nuity is really universal, &c. From 
this specimen of inductive reasoning 
you may readily perceive its superi- 
ority to syllogisms; and that it is as 
applicable to divinity as to philoso- 
phy. Examples of induction may be 
found in several parts of scripture, 
asin I Cor. chap. 15. and Romans, 
where the doctrine of justification by 
faith is vindicated. In these parts of 
Apostolical writings, one hardly 
































LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


knows which to admire most, the an- 
imation of the writer, or the strength 
of the argument. This is logic! this 
is induction | In reading the Meta- 
physicians, you will indeed do well 
to beware how you attach yourself 
to any school. This caution will be 
found seasonable, as you will, in the 
course of reading, find uncommon 
propensity to believe. The minds of 
children are scarcely more suscepti- 
ble of the wonders of the nursery, 
than young scholars of the specula- 
tions of this class of writers. We are 
almost warranted by experience to 
affirm that the virtue of unbelief is 
nearly as great in metaphysics as of 
faith in religion. The young meta- 
physician is saved by his doubts. 

The operation of mind called gen- 
eralizing, is commonly referred to 
logic, and constitutes no inconsider- 
able portion of it. This method of 
classing into genus and species saves 
aworld of labor. Life itself would 
not prove long enough to call over 
all things, one by one, and nostrength 
of memory would be equal to the task. 
This study indeed belongs to the clo- 
set, and not to the pulpit. In the lat- 
ter, it appears almost as much out of 
place as the tools of the mechanic 
in the market. When the building is 
completed, nobody wants to see the 
scaffolding, or the machinery of the 
builders. It is the logical result, and 
not the process, for which the public 
mind naturally looks. The pulpit is 
not a laboratory, nor a manufactory; 
all the articles which are there ex- 
hibited should be finished. 

To be concluded in'our next. 


———ump GD Gee — 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr Stockton—We have a goodly 
number of extemporary speakers who 
are not wanting in natural oratory. 
Does it never occur to them, that in 
a few years, the faint traces of 
their discourses which have been left 
upon the memories of their bearers, 
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will vanish forever? Can they re- 
concile it to their feelings that their 
t oughts should be all mortal? But 
thoughts are mortal that are not com- 
nitted to writing, or rather, can 
hardly be said to live; they just 
breathe and die. It is very desirable 
that public speakers should be able 
to write with readiness and precision, 
but this can only be done by habit 
and some degree of influence from 
the public eye. The first essays of 
those whose minds have not been ex- 
ercised in the schools are generally 
upon some facts of most familiar oc- 
curence ; hence preachers mostly be- 
gin by writing about revivals, and 
other religious accounts, which may 
be tolerated, i they are merely cor- 
rect; for though they are not tests 
of genius, they answer the important 
purpose of exercises. In the shorter 
kinds of essays, in which invention 
is brought into operation, and the 
mind acts independently on imitation, 
the talents and improvement of a 
writer may be pretty fairly shown, 
and such specimens would be pecu- 
liarly valuable as standards to cor- 
rect detraction and false praise ; the 
latter of which is scarcely less mis- 
chievous than the former. If several 
of these attempts should be of little 
intrinsic value, those who know the 
importance of fostering genius would 
prize them more in such a composi- 
tion than elegant extracts. In a gal 
lery of paintings we do not expect 
all to look alike, but admire the va- 
riety as much as the fidelity of the 
likenesses. These kinds of essays 
should not be decidedly controver- 
sialk ‘The proper character and 
standard of the mind is not best 
shown in a military costume. Fami- 
liar topics are not wanting as mirrorg 
for the intellectual operations. Ori- 
ginality is not to be sought in the 
subject, but the manner of treating 
it, and in shewing that our minds are 
not like the paper under the press, 
but like digesters, which give our 
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182 FRIENDLY HINTS. 


own identity to what they receive. 
Your Repostrory seems to be well 
calculated for such communications 3 
but I am aware that the taste of your 
readers, and your own interests, 
must be consulted, still however I 
hope these hints may not be without 
their use. Yours, &c. 
——eD 0 ee 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 


Friendly Hints. 


It does not require a microscopic 
eye to perceive that in our country 
the three elder denominations are 
striving who shall be the greatest. 
Many of the arts that are made use 
of serve only to confound and dark- 
en the understandings of unbeliev- 
ers, gwhile christians themselves are 
but little wiser or better. It is thus 
that these different sects are travel- 
ling in the tracts of their predeces- 
sors, thinking all the length of their 
journey, that they are bringing new 
discoveries to light. Experimental 
religion will probably receive very 
little immediate benefit from the way- 
ward wisdom of those whose object it 
is to put the gospel in a worldly 
dress. Rivals have zeal: let them 
spend it in learning, “ All seem for 
ame that eye or thought can view.” 
In this way they will get so far a- 
bove the actual condition of things, 
as to lose all hold on the sympathies 
of the people. 


** Till, unperceived, our roving thoughts have roamed, 
Far from their fate and feelings to our own.”’ 


It is probable, that the denomina- 
tions alluded to, will hold each other 
in check by mutual jealousies and ri- 
valries. ‘These mighty men may be 
permitted to find their devious way, 
and if possible, the junior branch will 
do them good ; but let that branch be 
careful lest it be found destitute of 
any essentially needful ecclesiastical 
or intellectual qualification. 

Those err who suppose that bril- 
liant forms, and show of the exter- 
nals, which are fastened on religion, 


ave the best calculated to subserve 
tire interests of mankind. The most 
that we can say of a great part of the 
exterior of some systems. is, that it 
is well calculated to display the ele- 


gance and tastes of fine gentlemen ; 


accomplishments which lay near the 
hearts of many in Israel. On the oth- 
er hand, a christian need not be a 
boor. 


* Of all impostors, he least wisdom shows, 
Who can and does upon himself impose.” 


Large calculations are made on 
the moral improvement of this coun- 
try. And none are so sanguine as 
Ministers in worldly costume, espe- 
cially if a little of the military enter 
into their composition. Such as these 
flatter themselves that the enmity of 
the carnal heart is crippled, if not 
well nigh slain, and so, perhaps, 
they will continue to think until in 
the order of Providence, they are 
perplexed and confounded by some 
unlooked for dispensation. So some 
scores of years ago were the clergy 
of England waked up to an over- 
whelming but salutary amazement, 
and so, (but worse) the French revo- 
lution affected the popish Clergy. 
It is not going to the world which ef- 
fects a reconciliation between it and 
the church; but by bringing a con- 
verted world into the church. Men 
of the world are not fully prepared 
to become efficient auxiliaries of the 
gospel. And it will be wisdom alone, 
which can prevent many zealous ones 
from attempting in their own craf- 
tiness to subdue by an arm of flesh. 

If it would be admissible to per- 
sonify Methodism, we would say, 
that the young man is to be found in 
the streets and lanes of the cities, in 
the uncultivated fields, in the desert, 
and in the fastnesses of the wilder- 
ness. He laughs at the frost and the 
snow, he makes his head bare to the 
sun. He praises God, and publishes 
the increasing numbers of his bre- 
thren. He will nct eat pleasant food 
unless his labor produce thirty, sixty, 









































and an hundred fold. Gray hairs a- 
dorn not his locks, yet he rejoices in 
his supposed skill and prowess. He 
would run a race with the wind, 

** Not many mighty in his train appear.” 

Who have taught the young man 
to neglect the sayings of his ancestor? 
Have not too many said that a desire 
to cultivate the mind was indicative 
of a disposition to serve tables !! 

Accidental causes have been 1m- 
proved by some, and individual efforts 
have done much for others. Except- 
ing these, are we not where we be- 
gan? Is there not some danger that 
we remain stationary forever?) Look 
at the schools, apprentices libraries, 
&c. Children are now taught more 
than some of their fathers know. 
And the very knowledge we hide 
trom ourselves the world is using a- 
gainst us! 

‘© Of this, of all, RELIGION bears 
the blaine.’’ 

They read and talk to little pur- 
pose, who do not learn first princi- 
ples. Some ofthe members of A. C,s 
deplore these things in private, but 
their hearts fail them when they 
essay to speak out. ‘To expostulate 
brings prejudices, like well armed 
foemen from their graves! Alas! 
who will hear the expostulations of 
mind? And yet all profess to be- 
lieve, that knowledge increases mor- 
al powers. Why will not the learned 
hear the unlearned? Because the for- 
mer has a mind furnished with ideas 
and instructions that the latter 
wants. You say * I will preach to the 
unlearned.” But you are a debtor both 
to the learned and to the unlearned. 
Certainly your mind is as capable of 
improvement, as the mind of your 
hearer. We will not insult any one 


by supposing the contrary. 

The connection is not destitute of 
men who can measure the sun and 
weigh the earth. Learn of these, not 
by imitation, for imitation has no 
sympathy with solid worth. Public 
Teachers, who do not cultivate their 
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mental faculties may expect to aiix 
an indelible brand on their sect. 
No man can doubt the utility of reli- 
gious and physical studies who knows 
any thing about them. That man is 
a genuine friend to his fellows, who 
dives into the nature of things, who 
methodizes seemingly anonalous 
facts, and reduces to simple and per- 
spicuous rules those appearances 
which error fas hatcued and present- 
ed as a mass of insidious yet incon- 
gruous materials. Learning is em- 
ployed to disseminate error, and 
while we neither have nor need any but 
moral ‘neans to depend on, knowledge 
assisted by religion must combat er- 
ror. ‘The time is past for miracles, if 
we would defend the christian temple, 
we must be as well armed as our as- 
sailants. A FRIEND» 
—ar QD 

The author of the following thoughts on 
hractical religion is entitled to the unreser- 
ved regards of his brethren. He has been a- 
mong those vho have borne the burden and 
heat of the day: and were we at liberty to 
give his name, it would add greatly to the 
weight of his opinions. We are assured that 
the thoughts are not designed for indiscrimt- 
nate application, yet, no doubt, those to 
whom they are most applicable will be the 
first offended, What then? Shall we hide 
the light under a bushel ? 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
On Practical Religion. No. UI. 


If leading men are not infinitely cautious 
in their sayings, their followers should be so 
in their reception of them, Did he who said 
that he should preach himself to sleep in one 
year in one place,ever make the experiment? 
We suspect that the position is hypothetical. 
True genius and zeal are not so¢ asily put to 
sleep—they can keep awake long, though 
they have to remain in one place and to 
struggle hard against local difficulties. If a 
christian can mantain the waketul, watch- 
ful spirit of religion in one place, till he sinks 
beneath the weight of years, ought nota 
preacher to be able to keep his eyes open for 
at least one year without having recourse to 
the waking up virtue of aremoval. We will 
not apply to religion the vulgar saying * @ 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” for we be- 
lieve that the graces of religion may be eu 
joyed wherever duty fixes or moves US. — 

Is there not an analogy betwixt practical 
religion and the practice of an art? An ap. 
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184 ON PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


artist who is master ot his own profession, 
would employ the resources of bis art and of 
his genius either to correct the public taste 
orto deserve its regards, according as he 
should find it defective or improved. Why 
is it that those who have it really at heart to 
promote the inte rests of true religion, do not 
try the ferce of their zeal more frequentiv 
in the common way and upon ordinary oc- 
casions? Those who as soon as they begin 
to feel any uncommon degree of animation, 
begin to think of some atchievement beyond 
the usual course of things, may waste the fre 
that within a familiar circle might be pro- 
ductive of salutary influence. Our zeal is 
more efficacious where we are best known, 
and when we best know how to employ it. 
The prejudice of others and our own ignor- 
~ance are the two dead points (as one may 
say) to be overcome im practical religion! 
but the former cannot be overcome while 
the latter remains unconquered. How ines- 
timably valuable is wisdom ' how profitable 
to direct us through the ordinary courses of 
life! As the wise man thrives under the 
same circumstances that ignorance starves 
in, soin religion, wise men meet with great 
success while ignorance suffers only disap- 
pointment. Should it happen that a preach- 
er or a private christian should not be able 
to overcome the prejudices of those among 
whom he lives, a change may prove advan- 
tageous as a substitute “ for knowing how,” 
but there is a degree of ignorance that no 
change of time or place can benefit. A pro- 
fessor of religion under the frotection of the 
daws who is always complaining of persecu- 
cution, can sustain but a doubtful claim to 
practical religion. [hose who are habitual- 
ly involving themselves in some kind of dif- 
ficulty, on critical examination, are general- 
ly found to be prone to eccentricity or to 
possess a temperament not congenial with the 
true spirit of religious prudence. To float 
down the great stream with the irreligious 
multitude, is to be sure, very appalling to a 
serious mind, but to be always splashing the 
tide without ever being able to make any 
head against it, is to worry ourselves to but 
little purpose. 

We come now to consider two cases 
which will involve an old inveterate contro- 
versy. Notwithstanding ajl that we have 
heard in a way of argument or declama- 
tion upon the subject of Enthusiasm, we 
still incline to our own opinion that what is 
commonly termed religious madness is 
more natural than artificial. ‘The most mis- 
chievous and hurtful species that have fal- 
Yen under our observation both in men and 
women, and we conjecture the most com- 

mon or prevalent, are accompanied with a 
disposition to lying and cruelty. These are 
as it were, the two evil spirits that have dove 
























































incalculable mischief to practical religion, 
We have had frequent occasion to observe 
that where these dispositions have been 
tound, religious zeal has a tendency to ren- 
der them: more violent and inveterate. The 
lies or falsehoods are generally such as af- 
fect character and reputation! and the crv- 
elty inits first stages is manifested in an ir- 
ritable and quarrelsome disposition: anger, 
wrath and malice in their most fearful forms 
sometimes follow, and all in the belief of the 
unhappy subject, is true genuine zeal for 
the truth. It has been long known that 
there are cases of insanity which can only be 
detected by touching upon some particular 
point, and then they are clearly manifested, 
Some preachers and good ones too,are subject 
to this kind of irritation, and neither their 
friends nor their congregation, nor any one 
else who happen to be in the way when the 
fit comes upon them, can escape without 
suffering its effects. Of the sincerity and e- 
ven usefulness of several of this descrintion 
of persons, we have seen all the usual evi- 
dences, andin several instances have actu- 
all ybeen flattered into a fond hope of a fa- 
vorable change; but alas! opportunities 
have soon occurred to undeceive us. These 
dreadful tungues and dreadful tempers, like 
torrents and whirlwinds, only seem to gather 
strength from opposition. We are fully con- 
vinced that it is never desirable to have such 
persons in any christian community. The 
good that sometimes may result from 
the fervor of their spirit in their better 
moods, is infinitely evervalanced by the con- 
tentions they engender. Instead of the in 
and out system, and the perpetual flour- 
ishing of the rod of discipline, it would be 
better to leave these unmanageable spirits to 
themselves, and let them try to get to hea- 
ven in their own way ; but any such attempt 
would be resisted to the last extremity, even 
by the mild and gentle. They will, they 
must, be in fellowship with those who have 
zeal for God, and the consequence general- 
ly is, that they sooner or later ruin the re- 
putation of a society; or its members, in self 
defence and self preservation, form them- 
selves into separate and private communi- 
ties. It is really a fearful and portentous 
state of things when zeal for religion shews 
itself pre-eminently in those who take the 
precedence in all the vexations and troubles 
which disturb the tranquility of the church. 
Practical religion requires a resolute and 
active spirit, but it bears no relation to this 
species of mania. Few newly planted 
churches have suffered more from this que- 
relous and quarrelsome temper than ours: 
in too many instances it has succeeded in re- 
commending itself to the frewers that /r, and 
i:: putting tosilence modesty and diffidence 
‘hen it has become no longer tolerable, the 
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arm of power has not indeed been back- 
ward in its efforts to crush it, but the reme- 
dy not only came too late, but it still left the 
door open to those obtrusive spirits who wiil 
always appear in sufficient numbers, if they 
are not kept down by the practical good 
sense of society in habitual and effectual ope- 
ration. We may trace this disposition in hu- 
man nature, from infancy to old age, and 
through every degree and stage of society, 
from the basis to the pinnacle of power. It is 
no uncommon thing ina company of good 
natured children to hear it said, there comes 
such an one, now we shall have a quarrel ; 
and the event justifies the juvenile predic- 
tion We have indulged in similar prophe- 
cies respecting certain preachers and peo- 
ple, wherever they come we anticipate trou- 
ble, and our fears are generally realized. 
Was not the bloody-minded character that 
disgraced christianitv in certain ages and 
countries, occasioned by this kind of insani- 
ty, as we are disposed to call it ? According 
to our notion, the Neros and Calligulas, &c. 
were insane ; and we rank in the same class 
the saint Dominics, and other saint inquisi- 
tors and familiars of the holy (saint) office. 
In many respects we admit, they were suf- 
ficiently rational, and but toocunning. Are 
there no traces of this nature to be found a- 
mong holy fathers, and right rev. fathers in 
God? ‘The Gardners and the Bonners, &c. 
would, perhaps, in the humble stations of 
private christians, nearly have answered to 
those tronblers of Israel we have attempted 
to describe. A character which may be 
traced through so many circumstances and 
conditions, and has proved incurable in them 
all, may be called religious madness when 
it associates with religion, just as it may be 
called political madness, when it appears in 
political conjunction ; but the stamina of it, 
we think, is in human nature; art or acci- 
dent furnishes only its stimuli and its modi- 
fications. It is distressing to contemplate the 
generation of tyrants which have been fos- 
tered in the church; and when we find, as 
it were, an infant brood springing up under 
the influence of zealin every society, the 
friends of practical religion ought to feel a- 
larm, and endeavor to act habitually under 
the maxim, “ make no friendship with an 
ill-natured man.” ‘['wo or three busy-bo- 
dies, and tattlers, and promoters of prompt 
justice, can not only succeed in keeping a 
society in a state of agitation, but fix a stig- 
ma upon it which may render it edious to 
posterity. If the numerous cautions, and 
warnings, and precepts, of the bible, are 
lost upon offenders, they ought not to be in 
vain to the offended ; but they are ina great 
measure so, when the latter cannot perceive 
the true cause, and the true authors of the 
offence. “ Giving no offence in any thing,” 
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“Seek peace and pursue it,” &c. are the 
primary maxims of practical religion which 
we should not only endeavor to practice 
ourselves, but give no countenance to those 
who transgress them. \Whence came it to 
pass that there was never anv reformation 
during a long period of persecution »ottom- 
ed upon the ostensible ground of its cruelty. 
*“( my soul, come not thou into their secret, 
mine honor, be not thou united unto them, 
for in their anger they slew a man !” 
—es 4D 


On the Witness of the Spirit. 


Extracts from A Sermon on Romans 
viii. 16, 7, By Mr J. Burges. 


( Concluded from page 175.) 


8. What are the canses which prevent 
our enjoyment of this blessing ? [viz. the 
witness of God’s Spirit with ours } 

When vou interrogate some persons res- 
pecting the influence of the Holy Spirit, they 
cannot give the answer which the disciples 
at Ephesus gave to Paul, * We have not so 
much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost ;”’ for doubtless they have often heard 
of the Comforter. But the answer which 
they give is unscriptural and irrational to 
the last degree. They assert that the gift of 
the Holy Ghost was confined to the apostol- 
ic age. A knowledge of the human heart 
renders a refutation of this assertion unne- 
cessary. But such as have not that know- 
ledge should be informed, that although the 
miraculous operations of the Spirit, general- 
ly speaking. have ceased, yet his ordinary 
iufluences to illuminate and purify the mind 
are as necessary as ever; and the only possi- 
ble way to convince us of the contrary, would 
befto prove that every human creature is able 
to offer untoGod a perfect atonement for past 
offences; that they possess.(independently of 
him,) a plenitude of wisdom, purity, and 
power, which enables them to render not 
only that perfect and uninterrupted obe- 
dience which his past and present benefits 
deserve, but also such an obedience as will 
merit at his hand an eternity ot glory and 
bliss. 

With regard to those who ascribe the pro- 
fession of this witness to an enthusiastic dis- 
position of mind, we may confidently affirm 
that the testimony which God bears to our 
moral state, and which they thus ridicule, 
is felt in their own souls, and is the only as- 
signable cause of those guilty fears, whic) 
spoil their present enjoyments, and render 
the thoughts of death insupportable. So 
wise, so good is God, that he will not suffer 
the man who trusts in his mercy, and lives 
to his glory, to pass the time of sojourning 
here in doubt and distress: he will cause 
him to know that the ways of religion are 
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pleasantness, that all his paths are peace ; 
he will frequently give him a bricht prospect 
of the celestial city, to which those paths 
lead, and an anticipation of that fulness of 
joy, that eternitv of bliss, which are at his 
right hand. Neither will the Father of mer- 
cies suffer the man who walks in the paths 
of iniquity to remain in a total state of dark- 
ness and insensibilitv. No; conscience will 
accuse, will condemn, will torment, and 
= the guilty soul to a dreadful hereafter. 

et not the sinner, therefore, deny the wit- 
ness of the Spirit, He cannot divest himself 
of it. The Spirit this moment bears witness 
With his spirit that the wages of sin is death, 
thatit is a terrible thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God. 

Not a few there are who disbelieve this 
doctrine, because in some of those who pro- 
fess it they see a practical inconsistency. 
But if we reject a doctrine because it is abus- 
ed, there is net a truth in the sacred volume 
that will be able to stand before our bar. 
There is an unreal repentance anc a real 
one ; there is a feigned faith, there is also an 
unfeigned one; a partial and an impartial 
obedience. So likewise there are persons 
who profess to enjoy a divine assurance of 
their adoption, yet they neither possess it in 
reality nor in appearance ; for their works 
testify against them: but others there are 
Whose tongues and hearts and deportment 
unite in praising God for that divine tran- 
quility and foretaste of heaven which they 
enjoy from day to day. In the time of Jude 
there were ungodly men, who turned the 
grace of Ged into Jascivionsness ; but there 
were others also, in whose hearts that grace 
produced the most salutary effects. A man 
of wisdom is zealously affected in a good 
thing,while he guards against the abuse oft. 

Iv‘is not uncommon for people to lust after 
comfort, while they are regardless of purity. 
They seek to be justified by Christ, yet they 
are found sinners before God. Assuredly 
the witness which the Spirit of Christ bears 
with regard to those is, ** Ye are of your fa- 
ther the devil, and the lust of your father ye 
will do.” 

The grand cause why the witness of the 
Spirit is not universally enjoyed, and to 
which every inferior cause may be traced, is 
our inattention to that light, and opposition 
to that influence which the Spirit communi- 
cates, and which are previously necessary to 
the justification of our person in the sig it of 
God. For how can the Spirit bear witness to 
an adoption for which he has not previously 
made intercession in us with groanings unut- 
terable ? 

And how can he intercede for us, if we 
suffer not the goodness of God to lead us to 
repentance ? And how can the divine good - 
sess lead us to repentance when we will not 
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come to that light which makes manifest the 
impurity of our hearts, as well as the iniqui- 
ty of our conduct ?) This mental darkness, 
therefore, in which we obstinately continue, 
is accompanied with impenitence, (for we 
are alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in us) this impenitence 
indisposes and incanacitates us to supplicate 
the throne of grace in the spirit of praver; 
for how can we pray when the Spirir itself 
does not help our infirmities? And what 
reason have we to expect a blessing which 
we do not seek in God’s anpointed way? 
Our continuance, therefore, in this dark, 
impenitent, praverless state, makes it abso- 
lutelv impossible for us to enjoy that witness 
of the Spint which opens in the soul a pre- 
sent heaven. 

There are persons who produce their ob- 
jections to this doctrine as a proof of their 
humility. They would not be s» presumptu- 
ous, So arrogant, as to profess an assurance 
of the Divine favor. On an imnparti:l exam- 
ination, however, it will be found tat it ts at 
their door the sin of presumption lies. For 
these people unquestionably «xpect an ad- 
Mission into the kingdom of glory. In the ir- 
reversivle counsels of the Frerual God it is - 
decreed, that a preparation for heaven must 
precede our admission into heaven, ‘ne 
man rejoices in hope of the glory of God, 
because the love of (sod is shed abroad ia 
lis heart by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto him; even that spirit which assures 
him of his acceptance, and qualifies him for 
the enjoyment of future glory, by the com- 
munication of present holines, Is this pre- 
sumption? Certainly not. “his hope mak- 
eth not ashamed. Another man hopes tiat 
the Spirit of (sod will receive him to glory, 
altho’ he does not permit that Spirit to en- 
lighten his mind, or to lead him as a penitent, 
reformed sinner, tothe Saviour’s feet, where 
only pardon, and a hope full of immortality, 
can be found. That is, he hopes tor glory, 
yet remains destitute of grace. Here, ind ed 
is presumption ; here is arrogance ; liere is 
enthusiasm. For what is enthusiasm, but te 
expect happiness without sceking the qual- 
ifications previously nevessary. 

Doubtless there «re professor of Christi 
anity whose moral deportment is an exter- 
nal evidence of their attachment to the Sa- 
viour. They have a confidence in the Divine 
mercy. But as thev do not seek the Lord 
with their whole hearts, they cannot possi- 
bly be assured of his approbation, and 
hence their confidence is mixed and inter- 
rupted with many doubts and fears. A 
knowledge of Christianity, as it ex‘sts in the 
understanding, and a strict adherence to the 
rules of morality, are good, but stil the 
heart is the seat of religion ; and the hope 
which causgs in us thanksgivings to God, 









































which purifies the heart, animates the soul, 
and gives an evangelical diction to the 
whole of our conduct; the hope which con- 
stitutes our present heaven, and enables us 
to anticipate that glorious one we have in re- 
version : this hope is nothing less than Christ 
in us. The absence, therefore, of this inter- 
nal religioa implies also the absence of the 
above-nentioned blessings; where this is 
not, there can be no stability of soul. What 
will light and morality do for us when we 
stand before the tribunal of him who de- 
clares, ** Verily, verily, IL say anto thee, ex- 
cept a man be Dorn again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of sod.” If our heart be nat a hab- 
jtation of God through the Eternal Spirit, 
our morality must be very defective when 
comp«red with the spirituality and purity of 
Christ’s extensive law: our religion must be 
superficial, incompatible and transient. It 
any man have not the Spirit of Carist, he is 
none of his. 

There are watchmen in Israel, who do 
not experience the witness of the Spirit ; 
who do not, in the fear of the Most High, 
investizate the subject with diligence and 
impartiality. Hence, ia the midst of an ex- 
tensive library, they continue in the dark ; 
yet being encompassed about with sparks of 
their own kindling, they send torth their own 
ipse dixit; and pronounce this doctrine en- 
thusiasm. Other dispensers of the living 
word acknowledge that this witnessis enjoy- 
ed by afew Christians of eminent piety; 
but that it is neither the privilege or all, nor 
necessary for all. Certainly such a limited, 
partial exposition of the gospel, has nota 
tendency to call into exertion the desires and 
energies of the mind. Hence we have lean- 
ness in onr souls, and complainings in our 
streets. The Lord saw this, and it displeas- 
ed him. 

To aspiritual mind it is obvious that in 
the preceding statement of this doctrine the 
exercise of faith in every stage and progress 
of the Divine life, is necessarily implied. 
For when the Spirit communicates that light 
which makes manifest our sin aad danger, 
it, at the same time, discovers the import- 
ance of the apostle’s assertion, and the en- 
couragement which it affords, ‘ Heace, in 
our first approach to a throne of grace, we 
must believe in the existence and mercy of 
God. When we feel in our souls that godly 
sorrow which worketh repentance unto sal- 
vation, we believe the truth of the Siviour’s 
promise, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.” When, by the 
grace of God, we are enabled to depart from 
iniquity, we rely upon the truth expressed 
by Isaiah, ‘Let the wicked forsake his 


way, and the unrizhteous man his thoughts ? 
let him return to the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will 
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abundantly pardon.” The prayer of faith 
lavs hold on the Saviour’s declaration, 
“ Ask, and ve shal’ receive.” And thus re- 
ceiving and exercising that faith which is the 
gift of God, and of the oneration »f his Spir- 
it, we are, at leneth, enabled, from the in- 
ternal peace which we feel, to testify, “ Ve- 
rily God hath heard me, he hath attended 
to the voice of my crv.” Then the Spirit it- 
self. in cmfrmation of this assurance, bears 
witness with our snirits that we are accept- 
ein the Beloved. 

Finally. As for our God, his work is per- 
fect. “Vhen we are workers torether with 
the HolySpirit in hisoperations on the human 
mind, he will grant nnto us light and repent- 
ance; he will enadle us to forsake our sins, 
and every denendence on our own riehte- 
ousness; he will inspire us with the Spirit 
of supplication and of faith; and then as- 
sures us of our adoption. But it is impossible 
that this !ast grace shon!d be communicated, 
when the preparatory ones are rejected. 

May the preachers of rizhteonsness live in 
the constant assurance of the Divine favor! 
May they exolain and enforce this doctrine 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, 
And may all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity, and ardently desire an evidence 
of his love to them, now look with humility 
and confidence te the Father of Mercies,and 
now with all the powers of their soul, em- 
brace and ever hold fast that consolators 
truth, attered by the blessed Jesus, “ If ve 
then being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shali 
vour Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him ?” 


A REMARKABLE DREAMe 

The following is the substance of a re 
markable dream related by the late Rev. R, 
Bowden, of Darwin, (England) who com- 
nitted it to writing from the lips of the per- 
son to whom the dream happened on the 
evening of May 30, 1815. 

, THE DREAM, 

A gospel minister of evangelical princi- 
ples, whose name, from the circumstances 
that occurred, it will be necessary to con- 
ceal, being much fatigued at the conclusion 
of the afternoon service, retired to his apart- 
ment in order to take a little rest. ife had 
not long reclined upon his couch before he 
fell asleep and began to dream—He dream- 
ed that upon walking into his garden; he 
entered a bower that had been erected in it, 
where he sat down to read and meditate, 
while thus emploved he tho’t. he heard some 
person enter the garden; and leaving his 
bower he immediately hastened towards the 
spot—whence the scund seemed to come, 
in order to discover who it was that had en- 
tered, He had aot proceded far before he 
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@iscovered a particular friend of his, a gos- 
} minister of considerable talents, who 
ad rendered himself very popular by his 
zealous and unwearied exertions in the cause 
of Christ. On approaching his friend, he 
was surprized to find that his countenance 
was covered with a gloom which it had not 
been accustomed to wear, anc that it strong- 
ly indicated a violent agitation of mind ap- 
parently arising from conscious remorse. 
After the usual salutations had passed, his 
friend asked the relator the time of day? to 
which he replied, ‘** twenty five minutes af- 
ter four.”” On hearing this, the stranger said, 
# is only one hour since I died, and now I 
am damned !”——Damned for what ?” inquir- 
ed the sleeping minister.—* It is not,” said 
he, * because I have not preached the gos- 
pel, neither is it because I have not been 
rendered useful, for I have now many seals 
to my ministry, that can bear testimony tothe 
truth asitis in Jesus, which they have re- 
ceived from my lips ; but itis because I have 
been accumulating to myself the applause 
of men more than the honor which cometh 
from above ; and verily Ihave my reward.” 
Having uttered these expressions, he hastily 
disappeared and was seen no more. ‘The 
minister awaking shortly afterwards, with 
the dream deeply engraven on his memo- 
ry, proceeded, overwhelmed with serious re- 
flections, towards his chapel in ordcr to con- 
duct the evening service. On his way thith- 
er, he was accosted by a friend, whether he 
had heard of the severe loss the church had 
sustained in the death of that able minister 
weeee%, He replied, “no.” but being 
much affected at this smgular intelligence, 
he inquired of him the day, and time of day, 
when this departure took place. To this his 
friend replied, ‘this afternoon, at twenty- 

five minutes after three o’clock !” 

Imperial Magazine. 


Note—The above dream has something 
about it exceedingly alarming. It may be 
considered as another proof of the possible 
intercourse between einbodied and departed 
spirits, But it should not be construed into 
an argument against mental improvement; 
nor can any one soconstrue it, who recollects 
the parable of the talents. That clearly 
proves the necessity of using means for im 

roving both the mind and the heart. St. 
Paul commends those ‘who are apt to 
teach,” and exhorts Timothy to become a 
workman who needeth not to be ashamed.” 
The Apostle considered himself a debtor 
both to the wise and the unwise, to the learn- 
ed and unlearned. Pride and vanity are 
condemned in the dream, Every man is too 
fond of fancying that he has some bodily or 
mental endowment peculiar to himself. Ig- 
morance as frequently glories in its dark- 







































ness, as the wise in their light. But Ict him 
that glorieth glory in the Lord.” 
EDITOR. 


— iS 
Interesting Account of 
Mr ‘Tuomas Hapbtey Presrace, 


The example of the humble and pious sel- 
dom fail to be instructive, and profituble ; 
and when these exhibit rare moral yualifica~ 
tions, they excite an unusual degree of in- 
terest, and generally make a good impres- 
sion on the mind. Ardent piety distinguish- 
ed the subject of this memoir, of wnom we 
can furnish only a very brief account, ex- 
tracted from the British Methodist Maga- 
zine of this year, (1821). 

Mr Prestage was born in London A. D. 
1796. He was the eldest child of parents 
who could not afford him many advantages 
for the improvement of Ins mind ; but, while 
a slender portion of their income could be 
spared, they gave him occasional opportuni- 
ties of acquiring a slight knowledge. of the 
etements of learning. However he was soon 
deprived of these few privileges ; and, in 
his eleventia year, was put to work with his 
hands for his dailv bread. This measure 
could not be avoided, ‘iis father had six 
children and all dependent on his labor for 
bread. He was now withdrawn from a day- 
school, placed at a suuday-school, where he 
continued until he becam» a teacher :—and, 
from ateacher of chiidren toa teacher of 
men. 

Mr Prestage kept a Diary: “ Jan. 1814. 
It isnow about two years and a half since I 
began to break off my sins by repentance, 
and my iniquities by turning unto (sod. By 
the kind persuasion of a friend formerly a 
companion in wickedness, I was prevailed 
upon to attend more regularly at Southwark 
Chapel; where, through the light of Di- 
vine grace, I began gradually to discover 
the deformity of sin, and the beauty of reli- 
gion. I began to see my lost condition, and 
was induced to flee to Jesus, as the only re- 
fuge from the wrath to come. I never was 
subject to those painful convictions and dis- 
tressing fears which many haveexperienced. 
Love was the mstrument which my Almigh- 
ty Saviour used in drawing me to himself. I 
joined the Methodist Society in 1811; for 
which I have reason to be thankful. ‘Though 
numerous have been my exercises and fre- 
quent my temptations, yet, glory be to God, 
hitherto he hath helped me. I lament that I 
have not sooner begun to minute my expe- 
rience, as I am conscious it is an useful exer 
cise, and tends very much to assist in the 
duty of self-examination. By the help of 
God, I intend to observe it as regularly as 
possible for the future. Do thou, O most 
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gracions God deign to assist me, and grant 
me thy blessing in this and every thing else 
that I put my hand unto, through Jesus 
Christ my Lord. Amen!” 

Mr Prestage gave all diligence to make 
his peace and election sure, being constant 
in his attendance upon every means of grace. 
Indeed so punctual was he in attending the 
class-meeting, that during six years he was 
ouly once absent, except when in the coun- 
try. Mr P. followed the trade of a plaster- 
er, and although distinguished for sobriety 
and attention to business was frequently out 
of employment. ‘This was extremely afflict- 
ing to a young mind too much alive to the 
tender feelings unknown to men of vulgar 
sense. In the midst of all God supported his 
young servant. He learned wisdom by the 
things he suffered, making his wants known 
by prayer and supplication to * the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift;” and he ex- 
perienced that * hope which maketh not a- 
shamed, because the love of God is shed a- 
broad in the heart.” 

Experiencing the disadvantages of not 
having had a protracted scholastic training, 
he applied himself sedulously in acquiring 
a grammatical knowledge of his native 
tongue, in Conjunction with that scriptural 
and expermental knowledge requisite to 
make men wise unto salvation, that he might 
be thereby better qualified to exhort his tel- 
Jow-meu to turn trom the paths of imiquity 
to serve the living and trae God. To this end 
also iie improved every ieisure Moment,—he 
sought solitude and socie.y, gathering know- 
ledge trom vook~ and cunversation ;—he la- 
bored in private and in public to gualify 
himsclt for a more extensive sphere of use- 
fulness, and his profiting appeared unto all 
men. 

‘Thus, he humbly and earnestly pressed 
forward and grew into the spirit of holiness, 
“« Spreading and rising like a tree of life.” 
In his journal he says “1 see the aecessity 
of taking Dr Watts’ advice ;— read little 
and think much.” (i. e. think much on what 
you read.) I spent about haif an hour this 
evening with a triend, in application ty Le 
gic, and gained some little intormation. Do 
thou, O Lord, sanctify whatever knowledge 

J derive, whether natural or spiritual.” 


Mr P’s frovidential sun was trequently 
eclipsed, being frequently out of work. But 
he still held on the * noiseless tenor of his 
way,” “growing ia grace and in knowl- 
edge.” Mr Prestage attended a reading 
meeting, which consisted of five or six seri- 
ous young men, who met together every 
thursday evening, for improvement in use- 
ful knowledge, particularly rhetoric. They 
read aliernaiely on the subject in contem- 
Plation, and ene acted as meoderater 3 bat 


each was at liberty to notice any apparent 
irregularity in placing the accent and em- 
phasis, or in modulating the voice, &c, when 
reading. Of one of these meetings Mr P. ob+ 
serves :—‘* ] this evening attended the read- 
ing meeting, when it was my turn to read $ 
the meeting was very comfortable.” The 
improvement of his mind did not prevent 
Mr P’s seeking with all his heart that reli- 
gion which is man’s highest wisdom. “ O 
Lord, give me this wisdom—this Divine sci- 
ence, to experimentally know thee, and Je- 
sus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

It may not be improper to state here, in 
illustration of Mr Prestage’s progress ia 
knowledge, as also by way of hint to those 
young men in large circuit towns, who are 
directing their steps to the office of the 
christian ministry, that the formation of a 
morning meeting was accomplished, being 
an humble attempt to supply, in some mea- 
sure, the lack of early instruction. ‘The only 
object of the meeting were biblical illustra- 
tions, and the improvement o¢ pulpit talents, 
The members of this meeting, in number 
five or six, Were persons who occasionally 
exhorted at the public prayer-meetings, and 
who were anxious to improve their knowl- 
edge of the seriptures, and their gitt in ex- 
tempore speaking, believing that God had 
called them as humble instruments to pro- 
claim his great salvation. ‘he meeting was 
held every Sunday morning from six to eight 
o’cluck, It commenced with singing and 
prayer, after which the member whose turn 
it was, spoke from a passage of scripture. 
When he had conciuded, the moderator, 
who, with the others, geuerally made min- 
utes of the discourse, would enquire, “What 
obseryations have you to offer on our bro- 
ther’s sermon? Ist. Respecting his intro- 
duction ; 2dly. ‘he discussion; 3diy. The 
application ? Was there are any thing im- 
proper in his arrangement? Were there a- 
ny expressions which required Certain qual- 
itications? Were there any improper doc- 
trinal views; &c. ‘Lo which they individu- 
ally replied in a spirit of moderation and 
love; and any mcorrections which might 
have veen observed was not referred to ina 
dictatorial manner, but the improvement 
was submitted interrogatively. Animated 
by this spirit, no one affected superiority, 
aud the least instructed was encouraged to 
contrivute his might for the general good, 
Atter tne conversation on the sermon had 
closed, the remainder of the tme, from about 
a quarter past seven to eight o’clock, was 
employed in reading a psalm, and Ccommente 
ing thereon, with reterence to devotional 
teclings tor the services of the day. 

Mr Prestage was tlie chief stay of the 
morning mceting. tHe exercised his talents 
mit nearly two yeats before ne began to 
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preach in public, and acted as moderator of- 
tener than any other member. Here he ac- 
quired that con:mand over himself in speak- 
ing, Which he afterwards maintained in pub- 
lic ;—while the preparation requisite for 
the discussion of his subjects at the morning 
meeting led him to habits of study, into 
which he could not have been so easily 
mou!ded as manhood grew more upon him, 
and gave him those cniarged views of the 
doctrines of the gospel which he .fterwards 

ufoided to the satisfaction and profit of 
those to whom he ministered. 

Mr Prestage had not hitherto completed 
Jus 18th year; and, although truly zealous 
for the convers‘o: of souls, yet he acted 
with much moderation and prudence in 
waiting for, and embracing the openings of 
D:vine Provideice with a view to his Cail to 
the Christian ministry. Though anxious to 
be thus honorably engaged, aud under the 
influence of those ardent fec lings peculiar to 
the youthiui mind, he patieutly waited uvtl 
the appointed time came He by no means 
suticred his judgmeit to be carried away by 
Momemary unpulses, as is sometimes the 
case with many men, who doubtless mean 
weli; but he steadtastly adhered to that gol- 
den rule given by the great apostle of the 
Geitilesto Timothy, * Sway to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, mghtly dividing 
the word of truth.” Hence Mr Prestage 
persevered in the most rigid habits of selt- 
cultivation. Often has the writer Come upon 
him in secret, aud found him, atter the la- 
bors of the day, Consulting Baxter, Wesley, 
Fletcher, Benson,* 01 sume kindred spirit, 
and foilowing up that mode of patient think- 
ing and investigation which he had without 
tutorship acquired. Nor were his mornings 
less improved. His early hours weie alike 
employed in gathering the fair fruits that 
grace the trees of spiritual and intellectual 
life ; and he could ‘say with Milton, * My 
morning haunts are where they should be, 
at home; not sleeping, or concocting the 
surfeits of an irregular feast, but up, and 
stirring; in winter, ere the sound of any 
bell awake men tolabor, or devotion, in 
summer, as oft with the bird that first rises, 
er not much tardier to read good authors, 
till the attention be weary, or memory have 
its full freight: then with useful and gener- 
ous labors preserving the body’s healtn and 
hardiness, to render lightsome, and not 
Jumpish obedience to the mind and to the 
cause of religion.” 





* Mr Prestage had enriched his library 
with Mr Benson’s Commentary, and he otf- 
ten spoke of its great usefulness to him in 
bis biblical researches. 



































































ENGLISH METHODIST PREACHERS—ANECDOTE, 


Thus, self-tutored, Mr Prestage came 
forward with a mind well-prounded in the 
principles of Christianity, and occupied an 
honorable post, with credit to himself. end 
advantage to the Church of Christ. He had 
from time to me, by economy and the as- 
sistance of kind triends, gathered torether 
some of the most usetul works in thecloey = 
aud by redeeming the tine, he drew forth 
from them ticasures of wiscom and knowl- 
eclge. 

We have given, asthe reader wil] easily 
perceive, but afew extracts trom tucaty 
8vo. pages. A friend ot Mr Prestage sais of 
him: * His views ov most or ail the subjer ts 
which he had, asa preacher, to inirocuce 
met with general acceptance. His sivle and 
mode of delivery were both WM pressive > and 
obtained for him a Gegree of popularity (but 
this was not his ¢ byect) Which isthe et of ve 
ry few of lis ministerial standing ils preaci- 
in. Wis attenced with more than common 
success bot. in Launceston and Exeter, ja. 
king all his dificultiesinto the account, ie 
gan withas much promise of fulure greaticse 
and usciuiness as auy mab ]iiave exer known. 
But he is gone. Let us icllow tim. as be tol- 
lowed Cinst. He departed tits hie im peace, 
May 15th, 1819, agea £3 years. He jabored 
asa local preacher ai ondonu wcre than 
two years, and alterwaltds ln two crcuits, 

‘The rehned and holy spirit has flea— 
“Swit as the glancing sun-beam cuts theair, 
Above the clouds anc Changes of this world.” 
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ENGLISH METHODIST PREACHERS. 

Lhough many of the iunerent preaciers 
among the Wesleyan Miethodists, com- 
mence their career with i Ww other atiain- 
ments than those of a purely reingicus na- 
ture, yet most of them sise to literary euil- 
nence. «he Mimerants are seicetcd tr m a- 
mong the local preachers, and many of 
these are men of parts as weil as pic ty. li 
au uneducated man, theretore, Gid not pos- 
sess Very superior natural abilities, he could 
not attain to that distinction among his bre- 
thren, which is necessary to obtain an ap- 
pontmenttoamore mportant field ef action. 
‘b his man is put under the care of a senior 
who supenmiends his studies, and his pro- 
gress in learning is astonisiing ; hence it is 
that a youth taken trom the plough-tail soon 
rises superior to his calummiators. 

Liberty of the Pulpit. 


ANECDOTE. 


Oid Lord Hahtax told Dr Echard, that, 
in his book, Of the Contempt of the Clergy, 
he had not hit upon the true reason ot the 
contempt of the clergy, for “Ae Anowledge 
of the laity was the cause of this contempt. 









































‘Fo which the doctor readily replied:— 
“God be thanked, there is ignorance e- 
noug!: sull among the laity, to support the 
authority of the clergy.” ib. 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
CLASS MEETINGS. 


We think the opinion very incorrect 
which supposes that ‘“ Methcdism seems 
better calculated to rouse the careles-, than 
to Luild up believers :—To stimulate the 
zeal of the christian world, than to form or 
regulate churches :—to excite men to seek 
spiritual food, rather than regularly to ad- 
minister it.” With some qualifications it 
may be safely asserted, that in all these par- 
ticulars (what is conceded and what is not,) 
Methodism stands pre-eminent. And first, 
as it regards the establishment of believers : 
Nothing is more conducive to this than se- 
lect meetings for christian fellowship. And 
perhaps no mean more productive of chris- 
tian communion could be devised prefera- 
ble toclass meetings. The utility of chris- 
tian fellowship will not be demed by any 
serious person. In every class there is a per- 
son styled the leader. his leader is sup- 
posed to be intelligent, experienced and 
faithful, and theretore capable of giving 
spiritual instruction. Itis his duty tomecta 
select number of his brethren once every 
week, tor the express purpose of prayer 
and “ caretully enquiring how every soul in 
his class prospers: Not only how each per- 
son observes the outward rules, but how he 
grows in the knowledge and love of God.” 
With this view the leader ought to propose 
to each individual some such questions as 
the following :—‘ Whether they now be- 
lieve ? Vow enjoy the life of God? Wheth- , 
er they grow herein, or decay ? To adminis- 
ter suitable encouragement and advice. 
** Whether thev aim at being wholly devo- 
ted to God, or would keep something back ?' 
Whether they consider God’s providence 
in what betals them; And if they are care- 
ful toim prove the crosses of life? Whether 
they take up their cross daily ? Resist the 
bent ct nature? Oppose self love in all its 
hidden forms, and discover it through all its 
disguises ? Whether they humble them- 
selves inevery thing? Whether they ac- 
count it their greatest honor, that Christ ap- 
points them to walk in the ways that are pe- 
culiarly his own? 

Whether they can cordially love those 
who despitefully use them ? Justify the ways 
of God in thus dealing with them ? And in 
all they suffer, seek the destruction of in- 
ward idolitry, of pride, selt-will and im_ 
patience ? (‘Le incite te prayer, im seeret, i 
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their family, if they have one, in the public 
congregation at al) suitasle times.) If they 
trust in Chiist, distrusting themselves, Con- 
scious of their own nothingness? Tow they 
improve their talents? Whether they make 
Christ their all, offering up to God nothing 
for acceptance, but his life and death ? W he- 
ther they have a clear, full, abiding convic- 
tion, that without inward, complete, univer- 
sal holiness no man can see the Lord ? That 
Christ was sacrficed for us, that we might 
be a whcle burnt-sacrifice to God ; and that 
the having received the Lord Jesus Christ 
will profit us nothing, unless we steadily and 
uniformly walk in him ?” 


Now is not this close christain fellowship ! 
True, it requires genuine honesty of heart in 
the members of clas-es, and sntelligence, af- 
fection, and experience in leaders. 


It isnot true, that “the Methodists fix 
always the day, and eventhe moment of 
conversion,” for this would be “ to endanger 
presumption on one hand, and distracting 
fears on the other.” They believe that who- 
ever is Converted isa new creature, and 
that in general, when a person is madea 
new creature in Christ Jesus, he receives at 
that time an evidence of the change: [hough 
he may not be able to describe all his sens~ 
ations, nor the moment when he was * born 
again.” These things are not insisted on, any 
more than * a regular detail of each indi- 
viduals couflicts,” tor this would be tedious, 
and might lead into errors, 


There are no people more careful to 
“administer spiritual food.” For this pur- 
pose hundreds of preachers are travelling 
far and near, in every season ot the year, by 
day and by night. ** And let all the church- 
es learn from them more fervor in devotion, 
more blamelesness of conduct, more bro- 
therly affection, and a conversatiou which 
becomes the gospel.” It is said by one not 
at all prejudiced in their favor, that the Me- 
thodists, are in general, temperate both in 

food and dress, ‘They avoid all places of 
public amusement. They are very kind and 
sympathising to their poor and distressed 
members (and in some filaces they are very 
careful to supply the wants of their preach- 
ers, the preachers being patterns of econo- 
my and industry.) Zheu make a business of 
religion more than the generality of chris- 
tian professors.”’ So that upon the whole we 
think Methodism is well adapted to rouse, 
the careless ; to build up believers ; to stim- 
ulate the zeal of the christian world ; to form 
and (in the main) to regulate churches ; to 
excite men to seck spiritual food, and to ad- 
minister this foud to seckers. 


A METHODIST 
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RECREATION. 
BY JANE TAYLOR. 

*—We took our work, and went you sce, 
To take an early cup of tea, 
We did so now and then, to pay 
A friendly dcbt, and so did they. 
Not that our friendship burnt so bright 
That all the world could sce the light; 
* ‘Twas of the ordinary genus, 
And little love was lost between us: 
We lov’d, I think, about as true, 
As such near neighbors mostly do, 

At first, we all were somewhat dry ;— 
Mamma felt cold, and so did I: 
Indeed, that roon., sit where you will, 
Has draught enough toturna mill. 
*] hope you’re warm,’ says Mrs G. 
* O, quite so,’ says mamma, says she ; 
* Vl] take my shawl off by and by.’ 
*’This room is always warm,’ says J. 

At last the tea came up, and so, 
With that, our tongues began to go. 
Now, in that house you’re sure of knowing 
The smallest scrap of news that’s going ; 
We find it there the wisest way, 
‘To take some care of what we say. 
—Says she, ‘ there’ dreadful doings still 
In that affair about the will ; 
For now the folks in Brewer’s Street, 
Don’t speak to James’s, when they meet. 
Poor Mrs Sam sits all alone, 
And frets herself to skin and bone. 
For months she manag’d, she declares, 
All the old) gentleman’s affairs ; 
And always let him have his way, 
And never left him night nor day ; 
W aited and watch’d his every look, 
And gave him every drop he took. 
Dear Mrs Sam, it was too bad! 
He might have left her all he had.’ 
‘Pray ma’am,’ says I, ‘has poor Miss A. 
Been leit as handsome as they say ?” 
* My dear,’ says she, ‘ tis no such thing, 
She’d nothing but a mourning ring. 
But is it not umcommon mean, 
To wear that rusty bombazeen!’ 
* She had,’ says 1, ‘ the very same ??— 
Three years ago, for—what’s his name ?’'—= 
‘The Duke of Brunswick,—very true, 
Ard has not bonght a thread of new, 
I’m positive,’ says Mrs G.— 
So then we laugh’d, and drank our tea. 

‘So,’ says mamma, ‘I finds it’s true 
What Captain P, intends to do; 
‘Lo hire that house, or else to buy—’ 
* Close to the tan-yard, ma’am,’ says I; 
*Upon my word it’s very strange, 
I wish they may’nt repent the change ? 
‘My dear,’ says she, * tis very well 
You know, if t#ey can bear the smell.’ 

‘ Miss F.’ savs I, ‘is said to be 
A sweet young Woman, Mrs G.’ 
*O, excelicut! ] hear,’ she cried : 
* QO, uuly so? anima replied. 
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* How old should you suppose her, pray ? 

She’s older than she looks they say.’ 

‘ Really,’ says I, ‘ she secms to me 

Not more than twenty-two or three.’ 

*Q, then you’re wrong,’ savs Mrs G 

‘Their upper servant told our Jaze, 

* She'll not see twenty-nine again. 

‘ Jadeed, so old! I wonder why 

She does net marry, then,’ says I; 

*So many thousands to bestow, 

and such a beauty, toc, you know,’ 

*A beauty ! O, my dear Miss B. 

You must be joking, now,’ says she; 

Her fgure’s rather pretty,’ ‘Ah! 

‘That’s what I say,’ replied mimma. 

* Miss F.’ saysI, * I’ve understood, 

Spends all her time in doing good : 

‘Lhe people say her coming down 

Is quite a blessing to the town,’ 

At that our hostess tetch’d a sigh, 

And shook her head; and so, says I, 

‘It’s very kind oi her, I’m sure, , 

To be so generous to the poor.’ 

‘No doubt,’ says she, * ’tis very true ; 

Perhaps there may be reasons too :—~ 

You knew some people like to pass 

For fiuirons with the lower class.’ 
And here I break my story’s thread, 

Just to remark, that what she said, 

Although I took the other part, 

W ent like a cordial to my heart 
Some inuendos more had pass’d, 

Till out the scandal came at last. 

‘Come then, I'll tell you somethiag more,’ 

Says she,—* Eliza, shut the door.— 

1 would not trust a creature here, 

For all the world, but you, my dear, 

Perhaps it’s talse—I wish it may, 

—But let it go no further, pray !’ 

«O,’ says mamma, ‘ You need not fear, 

We never mention what we hear,’ 

* Indeed we shall not, Mrs G. 

Says J, again, impatiently : 

And so, we drew our chairs the nearer, 

And whispering, least the child should hear’ 

her, 

She told a tale, at least too /ong, 

‘Yo be repeated in a song ; 

We, panting every breath between, 

With curiosity and spleen 

And how we did enjoy the sport! 

And echo every faint report, 

And answer every candid doubt, 

And turn her motives inside out, 

And holes in all her virtues pick, 

"Lill we were sated, almost sick. 

—Thus having brought it to a close, 

In great good humor, we arose. 

Indeed, ‘ twas more than time to go; 

Our boy had been an hour below. 

So, warmly pressing Mrs G, 

"Fo fix a day to come to tea, 

We muffled up in cloak and plaid, 

Aud trotted home behind the Jad.’ 

































































